be negative. You might tell me that German
shepherds have nasty tempers and that they
cannot be trusted. You react to my words in
terms of your experiences.

Words are simply representations. They
represent, or correspond to, anything that exists,
that is experienced, or that people talk about.
At best, language serves as a map. Just as a
useful map accurately represents some specified
territory> language should correspond to the
objects or concepts that it represents. Like a
map that contains errors, a statement that
contains inaccuracies implies a relationship that
does not exist. For example, while Hitler's
armies were mobilizing for invasion in 1938, he
said, "I desire no more land in Europe." Nothing
in the nature of language prevents words from
being used in any way the speaker wishes.

Although it is obvious that words and reality
can be different, people sometimes fail to make
the distinction. A person may, for example, lose
a job merely because someone calls that person a
thief. If people act as though being called a thief
and being a thief are the same, they are
confusing a word with the thing it represents.
On the assumption that many people "buy a
label" or accept a word for a thing,
manufacturers invest much money in choosing
names for their products.

Concrete words refer to things that people
can experience directly. Abstract words stand
for ideas that cannot be directly experienced,
for things that do not call forth exact mental
images in the minds of the receivers. However,
abstract words are necessary and useful. They
serve as shorthand symbols that sum up vast
areas of experience. The abstraction "Navy
management/' for example, cannot be directly
experienced, but the term causes the receiver to
think of certain Navy activities among which
that person discovers a relationship. For
convenience, the catchall label "Navy
management" is applied to these related
experiences. If communicators were forced to
use only concrete words, they would soon bog
down in details.

Although abstractions are convenient and
useful, they can lead to misunderstanding. The

danger in using them is that they will not evoke
in a listener's mind the specific experiences to
which the communicator is referring. The
receiver has no way of knowing what
experiences the communicator intends an
abstraction to include. It is common practice in
the Navy to use such abstract terms as "proper
measures" and "corrective action." These terms
alone fail to convey the communicator's intent,
When you use abstractions, they should be
linked with specific experiences through
examples and illustrations. As a general rule, try
to use concrete words instead of abstract words.
You thereby increase the accuracy of the image
in the minds of your listeners.

FEELINGS AND ATTITUDES

Communication is a people process as well as
a language process. You doubtless have heard or
may have said it yourself, "It isn't so much what
he said but the way he said it that made me
angry,"

As we briefly stated previously, feelings and
attitudes are integral parts of the messages we
send. Yet we may concentrate on the message's
verbal transmission and neglect the nonverbal
signals. If we stop and think about the nonverbal
contents, we realize that our inner feelings and
attitudes give an extra dimension to our
communications. The feelings of friendliness,
liking, sadness, or anger give life and meaning to
words.

The feelings and emotions you send help
project your intent. They provide clues to the
receiver about your attitudes toward the
receiver. Clear, concrete words forcefully
expressed may leave no doubt in the receiver's
mind about your intent but if your words are
ambiguous, the receiver often must rely on the
nonverbal signals to grasp your true meaning.

Words and the feelings you project
determine the message the listener receives. You
may make a simple statement to a subordinate,
such as 'Take care of this job immediately."
How you say these words conveys different
messages. For example, if your tone of voice
expresses anxiety, the worker may decode the
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